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INDIAN TEXTILE FABRICS. 




g^iJ^IKE so many other things, fabrics often de- 
rive their name from the places that first 
became celebrated for their manufacture, 
and when that is the case the generic title 
thus derived applies to those goods for all 
time without distinction, and regardless of 
the place of production. In this manner we 
have damasks which were originally from 
Damascus, calico from Callicut, muslin from 
Mosul, etc. Sometimes the stuffs are named 
after some peculiarity in their manufacture, 
as "bandannas," which is derived from the 
word "bandu," bound or tied. 

Textile fabrics in India present a great variety of silks and 
cottons, as well as in a mix- 
ture of silk and cotton, both 
printed and embroidered. 
Cotton goods are manufact- 
ured all over India, almost 
every kind of fabric being 
made in all the large towns 
of the Punjab, Lahore, 
Umritsur, Mo.oltan, Ludhi- 
ana, etc., the last-mentioned 
town giving a special name to 
its drills, checks, etc. Printed 
and hand-made drills are 
made to a very large extent 
in Mooltan, finer cottons 
being manufactured at Hoshi- 
arpur, Jullundhur and Kan- 
gra. The diapers of Rahun 
and the muslins of Bajwara 
are known all over Hindoo- 
stan. Tinsel muslin is made 
at Delhi. Dangaris are made 
at every village in Sindh; 
cotton is woven in every 
town in Rajputana, and also 
printed muslins (the chintzes 
of Jeypore and Jodhpore 
being prized ail over the 
Empire for purity, fastness 
and brilliancy of dyes). In 
the Northwest Provinces 
coarse, common cotton fab- 
rics are chiefly manufactured, 
a superior quality being made 
Peshawur Wax Cloth, Hand Painted, at Jhansie, a sort of muslin 

at Jalaun, turbans at Sik- 
anderabad, gold figured muslins at Benares, the sacred gold 
cord and sacrificial thread of the Brahmins at Bijnor. In 
Oudh every village has its weavers of cotton fabrics, but the 
art of inweaving at the time of manufacture at Lucknow is de- 
clining. In Bengal, Behar, Assam and Orissa the manufacture 
of cotton fabrics is universal, but the industry is not now what 
it once was. Even the Dacca muslins are not made so perfectly 
as in former times. In Southern India there are many large 
centers of cotton manufactures. The chintzes of Masulipatam 




are very famous, and so were once the salampores of Nellore, 
which were so largely used at one time in the W£st Indies. 

SILK FABRICS. 

From the remotest antiquity a" trade in silks between. India 
and the West has existed. In India the manufacture of silk is 
one of the largest and oldest industries. Large quantities of 
raw silks are produced in Assam, Bengal and the Himalayas, 




! Frieze Decoration in Peshawur Wax Cloth, Hand Painted. 

called "tussar. " Other silks and stuffs are woven largely from 
imported raw silks from China and Bokhara, the material from 
the latter place being the most valued in India. 

A large export trade in raw, or "tussar, " silks is in exist- 
ence between India and the United States, and the cheapness 
of these stuffs has created, a. great demand, and the trade is 
greatly expanding. The half cotton and half silk stuffs so 
largely manufactured in India are due to Mohammedans, who 
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Antique Hindoo Head Cloth (Embroidered Silk). 

are prohibited by their religious doctrine from using articles 
purely silk. The Mashroo and Amroo stuffs exhibited by the 
Hyberabad State are proofs of the excellence of design and 
quality the Hindoo weavers are able to produce from a mixture 
of these materials. The brocades are kinkabs (so called by the 
Hindoos) from Benares, Surat and Ahmedabad, and have been 
known for centuries for their excellence. The richer classes 
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use this for wearing apparel. The silk fabrics of India are so 
numerous and elegant as to suggest uses in the form of goods 
adapted to the Western markets, and the firm of Messrs. S. J. 
Tellery & Co., of this city, importers of India goods, have had 
this class of goods manufactured into articles suitable for dec- . 
orations and drapings, such as piano covers, table centers and 
covers, cushions, chair backs, fans and strips that will find a 
large demand in this country. Silk sarecs from Surat and Ma- 
dras, with silk and brocade edgings, worn by Hindoo ladies as 
dresses, are admirably suited for fancy ball dresses and gowns, 




U.MRITSUR NUNDAIi (EMBROIDERED Ffc.LT RUG). 

as well as for draping purposes. The half silk and half cotton 
tafets, from Surat in various shades, will be found most suitable 
for all purposes. 

Loom worked cashmere shawls and Dacca stuffs are included 
under the brocade stuffs, and not, as often has been done, under 
embroideries, but are done on looms, which is the more difficult 
work of the two, and is actually a brocade in silk and wool. 
Some of the finest specimens of the kind are now on exhibition 
in New York, which are in no way inferior to those usually 
purchased for crowned heads only. Although those now ex- 
hibited are not at all intended for shawls, they are still excel- 
lent and magnificent specimens of the art. These are suitable as 
piano and other covers, for which purposes they are now gener- 
ally bought. 

EMBROIDERIES. 

Nowhere in the world has embroidery been in more demand, 
and in no place has it been brought to greater perfection than 
in India. Embroideries are done in almost every province, but 
the most famous are those of Cashmere. The phulkaries or silk 
embroideries, done in coarse cotton stuff in the Punjab and on 
the Hazara frontier, are famous for their excellence of stitch 
and coloring. The embroideries are worn by all classes in 
India, by the peasant as well as the prince, and are made in 
varieties for this purpose, from the coarsest cotton to the finest 
of silks and velvets, the embroidery in the more expensive kinds 
being done with real gold and silver threads. 

The phulkaries made in the Punjab and Hazara are much in 
demand by Europeans for draping purposes, being effective and 
cheap in comparison with the cost of the embroideries worked 
by any other than the cheap Indian labor. These phidkarics, 
although embroidered on coarse cotton stuffs, are most effect- 



ive and pretty. This is an industry peculiar to women only, 
and is not engaged in by men, as is the case in all the other 
manufactures. These cloths are used by the females as sarecs 
(head dresses) and petticoats, and only the spare pieces are 
sold by them. 

The Kutch phulkaries are strikingly pretty in their shades of 
silk, on which the embroidery is done. 

TINSEL. 

This art is also practiced all over India, but the Delhi Agra 
and Madras manufactures are the best. Those of Delhi and 
Agra are done in real. silver and silver-gilt tint, while the Ma- 
dras articles are made of baser tinsel. The articles consist of 
ladies' ball dresses, gowns, belts, strips, portieres, bed and table 
covers, cushions, tea cosies and curtains. 

HERAT SOZINEES. 

These are embroidered bed covers in coarse cotton stuffs. 
The silk used for the embroidery is not, as in the phu/kari, of 
one or two shades only, but of various shades, the design being 
generally very good. They make handsome portieres. The 
sozinees are mostly made in Central Asia, bordering on Afghanis- 
tan, and in Afghanistan itself. Mohammedan girls commence 
their work at a very early age, and consider it good luck if they 
marry before the completion of their first sozinee, in which case 
the incompleted article is kept in the house as a talisman, and 
is only sold after her death. 

CASHMERE SHAWLS. 

They have been so often described, and must be so widely 
known, that it will be sufficient to say that on some of the 




" Bokhara" Sozinee. Silk Emuroidery on Cotton. Made i.\ India. 

shawls exhibited by them whole families have worked for 
years. Whole families — i.e., husband, wife and children — of 
many provinces in Hindoostan, such as Cashmere, the Punjab, 
Bombay, Surat, Sindh, Mysore and Hyderabad, are still largely 
occupied on nothing but embroideries on various stuffs, as also 
in silk and kinkab weavings. Hand printed cloths are made in 
almost every province. Considering the great demand for ar- 
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tistic embroidered and hand-printed hangings and drapings, we 
are certain that dealers in such goods will find a greater variety 
of novelties in India than in any other country in the world. 
Although most of the embroidered stuffs for hangings are not 
quite large enough for the doors and windows of American 
houses, and perhaps not exactly the size for furniture coverings, 
the firm of S. J. TelleVy & Co., who import all of these fabrics, 
are in a position to arrange with dealers to have this class of 
goods made in any shape, design and color suitable for this 
country, by which means inexhaustible new styles could be 
created. The embroideries on woolen stuffs and silks, which 
are suitable for ladies' useful wearing apparel and ball and 
evening dresses, will doubtless be a study to the leaders of fash- 
ion in America, as well as to dealers in "/<? mode pour les 
dailies. ' ' 

The plain Rampore 
shawls and Cashmere 
pure woolen stuffs 
(suitable for ladies' 
dresses and gentle- 
men's suits), which al- 
ready have a world- 
wide reputation, are 
greatly admired. No- 
thing like them for 
wear is manufactured 
elsewhere, and dealers 
in dry goods will find 
these goods a genuine 
novelty greatly ad- 
mired by their pat- 
rons. 

WOOLEN AND COTTON j 



Rampore chadders, 
"r.ing shawls," are 
plain woolen articles 
made from the finest 
(pashviina) wool from 
Cashmere. They are 
white, gray and^ nat- 
ural wool colors, and 
have become famous 
in recent years for 
their fineness and soft- 
ness. They are called 
"ring shawls," be- 
cause an article meas- 
uring 2x4 yards can 
easily be passed 
through an ordinary 
sized ring. 

The plain and pure 
woolen stuffs from 
Cashmere and the 
Punjab are suitable 
for clothing for both 
ladies and gentlemen. 
The coarse woolen 
stuffs known as puttoo 
are exceedingly good 
for ordinary wear. 

Wax printed cloths 
of Peshawur and 
Deesa, and the tinsel 
and glass decorated 

stuffs" of Poona and Satara, are the most interesting, as these 
manufactures are not done elsewhere. These stuffs are not 
only interesting, but cheap and characteristic. They are effect- 
ive and most suitable as drapings for dens, smoking rooms, ball 
rooms, and are also.adapted for draping artists' studios. 

The wax printed cloths are made by applying a mixture of 
melted lac and beeswax with a wooden stick. The operator 
does not design the prints, but merely the pattern, with a free 
hand. After the mixture has been applied, finely powdered 
mica is sifted over the design and the stuff is then left to dry. 
The mica gives the cloth a striking appearance and full luster. 
It stands rough usage, and can be washed. 



Poona and Satara stuffs are gold leaf cotton prints, studded 
with small, square-cut mirror glasses, which give a unique and 
splendid effect. Considering the amount of labor spent in the 
process of manufacture, it is astonishing that these stuffs can 
be brought into the market at the cheap rates at which they 
are sold. 

Another most interesting manufacture in cotton goods are 
the Surat razais, or bed covers, which are worked in small 
squares, the cotton being inserted during the weaving. In 
cotton goods they have taken special care to select articles 
most suitable for drapings, and it will be seen that there is a 
great variety which, as novelties in- the drapery line, may create 
a change in Western ideas similar to that in European countries 
in more recent years. 

Cotton stuffs in 
t general consist mostly 
of printed curtains, 
! portieres, dados, strips 
S and table covers, of 
\ large variety and 
I purely characteristic 
I designs, from all parts 
of India. The vari- 
a eties are so immense 
\ that a detailed de- 
? scription is simply im- 
l possible. 




ARTISTIC FLOOR 
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Novel Method of Treating Mantelpiece. From Vogue. 



ANYONE desfrous 
of learning by 
personal experi- 
ence the exact mean- 
ing of the common 
French phrase Vembar- 
ras du choix may be 
safely advised to go 
a carpet hunting at 
any of the large, car- 
pet establishments on 
Broadway in this city, 
and if they manage to 
get out of these most 
tempting emporia with 
the carpet they plan- 
ned before entering it 
they may be compli- 
mented on possessing 
a more than averagely 
clear head. 

If of a practical turn 
of mind, you probably 
begin with some idea 
on the subject of 
cocoanut mats and 
matting, but it will be 
safe to say your first 
five minutes will dispel 
any preconceived no- 
tions you may have on 
the subject, after in- 
specting the velvety 
substance of a soft, 
rich creamy brown 
which is brought out for your examination. You look around 
puzzled, and catch sight of a lovely corner of parquetry peep- 
ing out from under an Eastern rug, and with a sigh of relief 
turn to greet a friend. To be deceived again, for the artistic 
floor covering in different shades and grain of wood is only a 
form of linoleum. Anything so perfect it is hard to imagine. 
A sham to a certain extent, of course, for it pretends to be 
what it is not; but so honest a sham that not till the last 
thread is worn, and betrays the floor beneath } will you see a 
difference. It is core — through, and though it may wear thin, 
the pattern remains to the last, and, treated like parquetry, 
will repay you by giving all the advantages of the latter. Any- 



